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RUINS OF POMPEITL 


Pompei stands at the foot of Vesuvius, which rises with 
majestic grandeur in the midst of a plain, called by the an- 
cieuts Campania. Its walls were once washed by the 
waves, but the sea has since retired to some distance. Al- 
though evidently of Greek origin, nothing certain is known 
of the earlier history of this city, the foundation of which 
is fabulously attributed to Hercules. Pompeii, with many 
other cities, underwent various reverses during the Punic 
and social wars. It was besieged by Sylla, and at length 
yielded to the power of the dictator. After the time of Au- 
gustus it became a colony, when its history merges in the 
more important annals of the Roman empire. 

Placed on an insulated elevation, formed of the. Java, 
and by some thought the summit of a volcano, on the bord- 
ers of a sea celebrated for the beauty of its shores, at the 
entrance of a fertile plain, and watered by a pure stream, 
Pompeii offered a position, strong in a military point of 
view, and favorable to commerce : nor was its situation less 
enchanting from being surrounded by villas, which, like so 
many gems, adorned the neighboring declivities of Vesuvi- 
us. The Pompeians in the midst of their tranquil exist- 
ence, in the month of February, A. D. 63, were surprised 
by a terrible earthquake and eruption, which caused cou- 
siderable damage. As soon as the inhabitants had recover- 
ed from their consternation, they began to clear away the 
ruins, and to repair the damage sustained by tho edifices; 
a fact that is evident from the quantity of parts wanting in 
-thany of the buildings, even at this time. Their architect- 
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ural taste, however, seems to have become materially cor- 
rupt, and purer details are covered by stuccoes, composed in 
a barbarous style. After an interval of sixteen years, dur- 
ing which several shocks were experienced,—on the night 
of the 23d of August, A. D. 79, a volume of smoke and 
ashes issued from the mouth of the crater of Vesuvius, with 
a tremendous explosion: after rising to a certain height, it 
extended itself like a lofty pine, and assuming a variety of 
colors, fell and covered the surrounding country with deso- 
lation and dismay. The inhabitants, terrified by repeated 
shocks, and breathing an atmosphere no longer fit to sup- 
port life, sought refuge in flight, but were suffocated by the 
ashes, oppressed by flames of fire, or overwhelmed by the 
falling edifices. Some skeletons which have been found, 
shew the futility of the attempt in many instances :—here a 
master seeks for safety, and is arrested at the threshold of 
his door by a shower of ashes ; he carries in his hands keys, 
coins, and precious ornaments, and is follewed by a shave 
bearing vessels of silver and bronze ;—there we discover the 
skeletons of a group of females, one of whom is adorned 
with gold trinkets—and the impressions of some of the 
forms remain traced upon the ashes! At length, after four 
days of impenetrable darkness, light re-appeared, but som- 
bre, as when an eclipse obscures the brilliancy of the sun’s 
rays. 

Herculaneum, which lies abvut nine miles distant, was 
destroyed at the same time; but being imbedded ina com- 
pact volcanic matter, it is covered so as to render its exca- 
vation a matter of extreme difficulty ; and its being situate 
tinder two modern villages and several palaces, precludes 
the possibility of continuing the researches already begun. 
The lighter ashes, which cover Pompeii to the depth of 
about eighteen feet, render this city of easier access, al- 
though the accumulation on the roofs of the edifices caused 
the destruction of the upper parts of the buildings, Some 
of the ancient inhabitants who had escaped the dreadful ca- 
lamity, appear to have returned, and excavated in some 
parts, but were forced to leave their city immersed in hope- 
less ruin, and devoted to oblivion for many ages. The de- 
composition of the volcanic matter, which took place in the 
course of time, produced a rieh soil peculiarly favorable te” 
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the cultivation of vines, which trained up the stems of pop- 
lars planted in groves for that purpose, hang in graceful fes- 
toons, and produce a beautifully picturesque effect. After 
a lapse of fifteen centuries, a countryman, as he was turning 
up the ground, accidentally found a bronze figure. This 
discovery excited the attention of the learned; and the gov+ 
ernment immediately appropriated to itself the right of fur- 
ther researches, which, however, it did‘not commence till 
the year 1748, about eighty years after the first discov- 
ery. 

The excavations were prosecuted with little energy, till 
the arrival of the French, who cleared away the greater 
part of that which is now open. The return of the Kin 
suspended the works for a time, but they were resum 
though with less activity. This is to be -regretted as the 
progress of excavation is so slow that the present genera- 
tion will reap, comparatively, few advantages from the dis- 
coveries. 

It has been remarked that Pompeii bears a strong resem- 
blance to modern Italian towns, and that in point a 
appearance, it is superior to them. More than 500 feet 
the town will have been completely cleared. It is’ 
eighteen to twenty feet high, twelve feet thick, and 
tified at short intervals, with square towers, - 

In the main street, which passes in front of the temple of 
Isis, the portico of the Theatre has been discovered, and 
near the same spot, ten feet below the level of the s 
was found a human skeleton, and immediately beneath it 
a large collection of gold and silver medals in the’ finest 
state of preservation, and chiefly belonging to the reign of 
Domitian. 

Beneath a superb portico in the street of the tombs, a 
number of skeletons have been discovered ; among which, 
are those of a female and several children. Among the 
bones were found several ear-rings, and three finger-rings. 
Among the vases which were discovered, there were two 
having a small quantity of water atthe bottom. The water 
was limpid and tasteless in the one; and in the other it 
was of a brownish tinge, and had the taste of ley. 

» At A. are what are called the old craters, now at the 
“foot of Vesuvius. B, Trees covering what was the street 
7% 
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of tombs, C. The gate leading to Herculaneum. At D: 
are the ruins of an inn, near the Herculanean gate. In 
it were found the bones of horses, and rings for tying them 
to the mangers ; large earthen vases for wine in the cellars, 
and three cars with light wheels, four feet three inches in 
diameter. Chequers were also painted on the side of the 
door-way, and still remain! At E. is part of the town 
wall. 

A fountain at G, is adorned with a small subject of sculp- 
ture, in low relief, representing an eagle bearing off a hare 
in his beak, ‘The author of the Pompeiana imagines, that, 
by this allegory, the ancients wished to inspire with terror 
those who might deface an object of such public utility, in- 
dicating thatthe law would punish those who should destroy 
the fountain. Behind it is seen the shop of a Thermopo- 
lite, or vender of warm drinks. Such shops were frequent- 
ed as great luxuries by the ancient Roman epicures, who 
took the drinks medicinally, to prolong their appetite. Vi- 
tellius thus contrived to sup the whole night. Sweet liquors 

id Stewed meats were also sold here. In front of the 

tain is seen the ancient pavement, which is formed of 
| polygonal blocks of the lava of Vesuvius, in which 
distingnished the ruts of the aneient wheels! Few 
. Ofte streets were more than fifteen feet wide, and some 
only eight feet. On one or both sides there was a foot-way 
for passengers, seldom more than two or three feet wide, 
with stepping stones from one curb to the other, to allow 
passengers to cross the street without stepping on the car- 
riage way. Of the two streets which meet at the fountain, 
the one to the left (F) leads to the Herculanean gate; in 
it is the house of Caius Sallust, in which is a celebrated 
fresco painting of Actzon. The house of Sallust has an 
unusually showy appearance. The rcoms are painted with 
the figures of gods and goddesses, and the floors decora- 
ted with marble and mosaic pavements. In one of the 
houses in this street were found a variety of sufgical in- | 
struments, which are now preserved in the Borbonic Mu- 
seum at Naples; to which have been transported all the 
removable abjects excavated at. Herculaneum, Stabia, and 
Pompeii. 
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At H. was a baker’s shop. In it are preserved the ov- 
en, as also three mills, in which the ancients ground corn, 
There was found here a loaf of ready-baked bread. At I. 
was discovered a kitchen in the house of Pansa. The 
stove still remain very perfect. On the wall is a painting, 
representing two figures sacrificing on an altar ; underneath 
are two serpents, indicating that the genius of health pre- 
sided over the culinary operations. On the side is paints 
a ham, or leg of mutton, J. a tower upon the town-wall. 
K. The house of Panza.—On one of the piers are painted 
these words :—“ PANSAM AED'PARATUS ROG.” This custom 
of the Pompeians of writing similar inscriptions on the 
walls, is not the least curious of those which these ruins 
alone have brought to light. On the walls of the habita- 
tions were painted the names of the proprietors, the num- 
bers of the houses, manifestoes, notices of plays, of gla- 
diatorial games and hunts, as this—‘ The gladiatorial fami- 
ly of N. Festus Ampliatus will repeat the combats on the 
16th of the calends of June :—there will be a hunt, and the 
awning will be put up.”—We find announcements also of 
sales, and of houses to let. In one of the last description, 
a-certain Julia Felix offers to let nine huadred shops, with 
their appurtenances for six yearsm Ae, 
The house of Panza is a vefy complete example of a 
Pompeian mansion, which, in general, consisted of pak. 
cession of two courts, surrounded by chambers opening in- 
to them, two stories high, and at the further end of a gare 
den. The habitation being surrounded by a great number 
of small shops, which were either let out or used by the 
landlord for the sale of the produce of his estates, occupied 
a space called “Insula,” by the ancients, and was enclosed 
by streets on each side. The opening of the principal én- 
trance exposes the whole length of the range of building, 
The summit of Vesuvius consisis of three heads. The 
smoke shews the crater now in action, occasionally sendi 
forth eruptions; it is separated from the other two (M,N, 
called “ Somma and Ottaianus.” The circumference of Ve- 
suvius at the base is about thirty miles. 
At O is an example of one of the shops appropriated to 
the sale of eatables; in the counter are sunk large fixed 
jars, as here shewn, which held the materials to be sold.— 
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It is almost impossible to read this account, and not be 
reminded of the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah: the 
parallel to which, in comparatively modern history, seems 
to have been the overthrow of the two cities of Herculane- 
um and Pompeii, which were also contiguous, and shared 
the same fate, and at the same instant ! 


MARCH. 


Tue name of this month is atributed to the Romans, from 
Mars, the god of war. According to Verstegan, the Saxons 
called it “ Lenct* monat,” or Jength month, because the 
days did then first begin in length to excede the nights.— 
It. was likewise called by the Saxons, from the same 
word lent, the spring month, and Hlyd monath, or the 
stormy month. 

Let the christian reader be reminded of that warfare 
which he must maintain every month and every day against 
sin, Satan, and the world, and rejoice that he is not a blind 


devotee of idolatry, veggrating such an image as Mars, - 


the god’of war. Our Goal is a God of peace and love, His 

‘gospel is the gospel of peace, His Son the Prince of Peace, 
is ministers the messengers of peace, and as the gospel 

hon war, horrid war, shall decrease and at length be 
nown no more. 

Is March the spring month? Let the young remember 
the necessity of commencing the most active and vigorous 
exertions to plough, and sow, and cast into their mind the 
seed of all useful and divine knowledge. Especially 
let them cherish thé good seed of the word of God, by 
meditation and prayer, that it may spring up and bring 
forth fruit tothe glory and praise of the great Lord of the 
harvest. . 

Is March the stormy month? Let the believer meet the 
storms and tempests of life, with a spirit of submission 
to the will of God, and with an eye to the promise which 


* Hence our word Lent, applied to the fast days which happen in 


» March. 
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Illustrations of Scripture. St 


assures him that strength shall be given him equal to his day. 
His month of trial and of storms may be long, but it 
will lead him soon to the summer of bliss and the harvest 
of felicity. How charming the thought, how delightful the 
anticipation ! 

“Then shall I climb those higher skies, 

Where storms and darkness never rise ; 


Where He displays his power abroad, 
And shines and reigns th’ incarnate God-” 


amen 
—_—_—_— 


ILLUSFRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 
Doss. 


“4nd at evening let them return, let them make a noise like a dog, 
and go round ubout the city,” &c. Psalm lix. 14. 


CaumET observes, that by the Jewish law, the dog was 
an unclean animal, and much despised. (1 Sam, xxiv. 14.) 
The apostle says, (Phil. iii. 2.) “ Beware of dogs,” by 
which he intends impudent, sordid, greedy professors; and 
Peter compares sinners who continually relapse into sin, to 
dogs returning to their vomit. 

Dogs were very numerous in the cities of the Jews, 
They were not shui up in their houses, or courts, but sought 
their food where they could find it, wandering up and down, 
They sometimes made great howlings, (Psalm lix, 6.) 
“They make a noise like a dog,” especially when oppress- 
ed by hunger. “The Turks,” says Russell, “reckon a dog 
an unclean and filthy creature, and therefore drive him from 
their houses. These animals are there in common, not be- 
longing to any particular owners, and rather guard the streets 
and districts than any.particular house, and live on the offals 
which are thrown abroad.” Such animals are doubtless re- 
ferred to, (1 Kings xxi. 24.) “Him that dieth of Ahab in 
the city, the dogs shall eat,’ &c. See also 2 Kings ix. 
35, 36. 

The words “at evening let them return,” &c. alludes. to 
the return of the dogs into the city, after their wandering 
in the suburbs, and other places in quest of prey. 
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THE HEAPS OF STONES. 


In the first place, then, it appeared to me from the track- 
less nature of the sand, that it would have been almost im- 
possible fo find a way, but for heaps of stones which have 
been piled up at particular distances, and from time imme- 
morial, as land marks. These have been often noticed by 
travellers, and it is no doubt in reference to them, that ex- 
pressions occur in many parts of the sacred volume. “ Iwill 
even make a way in the wilderness, and rivers in the des- 
ert.” (Isa. xliii. 19.) The Prophet Isaiah is speaking of 
the return of the Israelites from the Babylonish captivity, 
and it is unnecessary to inform the reader that between Je- 
rusalem and Babylon there are many extensive deserts, the 
paths across which are doubtless marked out by the same 
heaps of stones to insure a safe track to the traveller, and 
prevent his going astray, which I had remarked in travel- 
ling through the desert to Rosetta.—Aae Wilson’s Travels. 


THE DEW OF HEAVEN. 


NotwirusTanpine the sun was powerfully het upon 
Wednesday the 16th December during the day time, yet the 
cold during the night, was most excessive, as much as that 
experienced in Scotland during the month of December, 
but instead of the hoar frost which would have been ob- 
servable in the same temperature of the North, a prodigious 
dew with mist had fallen, which had penetrated to the cab- 
in, and led us to suppose some fire had broken out, the 
whole of it having been completely enveloped in a cloud. 
It is this particular dew which is so frequently alluded te in 
the Scriptures, and in the climate of Egypt, where rain sel- 
dom falls, is so refreshing to the plants of the earth. It is 
in that country received asa peculiar blessing, and falls 
heavy like rain during the night, is rapidly absorbed at 
sun rise, and most destructive to the constitution of the Eu- 
— who happens to be exposed to it.—Rae Wilsen’s 

ravels, 
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Home. 


HOME. 


Ir is often the subject of complaint, with parents, that 
their children have no taste for reading, no inciination for 
sober and rational pleasures; that the delights of a family 
fire-side have far less attractiveness than the bustle of a 
tavern or store, or the amusement of a party of pleasure. 
Now we believe, that the evil lies, in a great degree, here. 
No pains are taken to render home aitractive. No inter- 
esting sources of thought and conversation are there accu- 
mulated, For evidence of this assertion, look at the book- 
case, if any thing like it exists in the house, and you will 
probably find several mouldy newspapers, half a dozen al- 
manacs, of great age,-—a sorry looking Psalter,—a volume 
of heavy sermons, printed in the sixteenth century, over 
which several generations of eyes have grown dim; togeth- 
er with divers articles of a less literary aspect—such as 
spoons, balls of thread, razors, &c. Who would expect to 
cherigp a taste for reading with such means? As well 
might@you excite in your boy an inclination to become a 
mechanic, by presenting to his contemplation the oaken 
chair, the rudely carved table, and the enormous stone 
chimney of the olden time. 

Home can be made attractive. We can collett togethe; 
so many resources of mental and moral pleasure, that chil- 
dren, however volatile their feelings, will prefer its pure 
and peaceful retreat, to all the gratifications which can be 
purchased at any of the places of youthful merriment, But 
to accomplish this object, parents must become the inter- 
esting companions of their children, It is recorded of 
Chief Justice Marshall, that he owes very much of his pres- 
ent varied and commanding talents to the assiduity and 
enlightened companionship of his father. Parents must 
make their houses depositories of rational entertainment 
and solid_.instguction. It is not enough incidentally to 
purchase a picture or book. They must make it an object 
of unceasing effort, to cultivate the minds and hearts of 
their children, both by procuring all needful books and as- 
sistance, and by becoming themselves instructors and com- 
panions, 8. N, 
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ELLEN AND SOPHIA; OR, THE BROKEN 
HYACINTH. 


(Concluded from page 52.) 


CHAPTER IX. 


We begin our journey in the right direction—Arrival at Mrs. Bloom- 
field’s—The feelings of our'young companions at Sophia’s return— 

* Her peace and happiness—the joy of all—The holiday—Our happy 
Sabbath--Our guardian leaves—As Spring advances Sophia lan- 
guishes—She dies in peace, aged fifteen. 


Art ten o’clock by St, Paul’s, for my guardian always 
kept his watch by St. Paul’s, the old gentleman was at the 
door in a post-chaise, and in high spirits, and we proceeded 
that day as far as Wickham, where we dined and spent the 
evening. I would have persuaded him to tell me where he 
was going, but he would not say, and only angwered, “ § am 
going to look for the cuckoos, I have not heard age this 
year.” . 


“ Then I know, Sir,” said Sophia, “ where the cuckoo 


always may be heard in spring time.” 

“ Aye,” said he, “ dont expect to come over me in this 
way, surély I knew the haunts of the cuckoo before you 
‘were borg or thought of.” 

Oxfardhwas our next resting place, and my uncle there 
16ok me out to see the colleges, but Sophia remained at the 
inn. 

The next morning we were impatient to see which way 
the horses heads would be turned, and we were well satisfi- 
ed with the direction they took; but my curious reader will 
not be indulged with any information respecting the name 


of the place where we stopped the next night ; suffice it to y 


say, that we had been there twice before, and that the next 
morning the blue hills which rose to our viqw, Yeft,no doubt 
upon our minds that we were now in thowiag> road to ob- 
tain fresh garlands of roses ; to hear not only the cuckoo, 
but the nightingale, and to breathe again the.fresh breezes 
of the levely hills, for which my sweet Sophia had pinéd so 
long. s 
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« Oh! my guardian, my dear, dear, kind guardian,” said 
Sophia, bursting into tears at the sight of these hills. “ My 
last prayer shall be for your everlasting happiness.” 

“Come, come, cheer up,” said the good old gentleman. 
% You are tired, my child, lean against your sister; a few 
hours more and you will be at rest.” 

“Yes,” said she, “ at rest, among dear friend’, and so 
happy.” 

{ had put my arms round her, and drew down her head 
on my bosom. “Come now,” I said, “shut .your eyes, 
don’t look up again at present, try to compose yourself ;” 
and I held her steadily, and as we went on slowly she actu- 
ally fell asleep. 

In the mean time, as I afterwards heard, Mrs. Bloomfield 
had no idea that we were coming; her family consisted ef 
the same persons we had left with her, with the addition of 
two young ladies about the age of Amelia, cousins of The- 
resa; Susan and Mary Douglas, young people who made no 
flaw in the little society. 

The young party were just waiting for dinner in the 
school-room, amusing themselves in their own way, when 
the carriage appeared at the bottom of the valley. Rosa 
first discovered it, and in consequence every one crowded 
to the window, for carriages were rare objects in that retir- 
ed spot: it was long in ascending the hill and partly hid by 
trees, at length it emerged to view close to the house, and 
we were recognized; all control was now over, the whole 
party rushed down stairs, and Sophia, forgetting her weak- 
ness, sprung from the carriage and nearly fainted in the 
arms of her adopted sisters. 

By this time Mrs. Bloomfield herself was come out, and 
my guardian addressing her, said, “dear madam, bere we 


_ are again, there is no choice left you, you must find room 
for these girls, they can’t live without you; poor Sophia 


comes back in a sad state, but you will comfort her ; I wish 
to my heart she ‘had never left you: however it can’t be 
elped now, but you won’t refuse to take her in.” 

“ Refuse, my old friend,” said Mrs. Bloomfield, her eyes 
filling with tears as she looked at Sophia, “ don’t you know 
te bester than that.” 

Vol. X. No. 3. 8 
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“T think T know you,” said my uncle. “ When I set 
out without dropping a line, I knew I could take your heart 
by storm, though I was half afraid of a letter—but come, my 
young ladies, lead in your friend; lay her on her old bed, 
and don’t say much to her now.” And then, looking at his 
watch, he added, “ I hope your dinner is ready, dear mad- 
am, for I am very sharp set.” 

Sophia was almost carried up stairs by her friends, and 
taken to her own bed. The Misses Douglas, whe had oc- 
eupied it since their arrival,-having declared that they were 
most willing to give it up ; and, by the advice of Mrs. Bloom- 
field, having been undressed and clothed in a wrapping 
gown, she was placed in that very spot which she most de- 
sired to be in on earth. Each old companion was admit- 
ted for one kiss, and then she was committed to the charge 
of Amelia and Lucilla, whilst Theresa devoted herself to me, 
and from that day I date the beginning of a friendship which 
has never known a variation through life. 

In this place I feel almost tempted to drop the curtain 
and close my history, but although thus tempted for reasons 
which will afterwards appear, yet 1 am resolved to proceed, 
doubting not but that my young readers would willingly 
hear more of their old friends at Mrs. Bloomfield’s. : 

Dear Sophia was no sooner laid on her bed, in a state as 
she herself described it, ef the most perfect enjoyment, whea 
we were called to dinner, and I once more found myself at 
table with those companions whom absence had rendered 
dear, and reflection valuable. There was no kindness 
which each ene did not seek. to shew me, and every face 
beamed upon me with delight. Amelia herself would carry 
up Sophia’s dinner, and dive with her; and our good guar § 
dian was absolutely profuse in his expessions of satisfaction, 
congratulating himself on the turn he had played Mrs. 
Bloomfield, and trying to make her acknowledge that if he 
had hazarded a letter first, she would never have consented 
to take in his little rebel, as he called me. Mrs. Bloomfield 
good humoredly pleaded not guilty, and there was much i 
nocent merriment on all sides. Our good guardian 
pressed by every one present to send back the carriage, 
stay a day or two with us; he at first refused manfully, but 
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at length gave way, sent out to pay the postillion, and or- 
dered his little portmanteau to be breught into the hall. 

After dinner we all left the dining-room, with the excep- 
tion of Miss Agnes and our governess, and I went up to So- 
phia to tell her the news of our guardian having sent away 
the carriage empty. 

She almost wept for joy, and said “ then I shall see him 
sevéral times more, and shall not have to take leave this 
happy evening ;” we then ieft her again with Amelia and 
Lucilla, and set out to visit some of our old haunts, and pay 
our compliments to Roger. 

The bell called us in to tea, afier which our guardian was 
dragged out amongst us, and as he pretended to say, worse 
used than a hare by a pack of hounds, though by the by he 
did not display the same skill in creeping through the bram- 
bles as dear Lucilla had formerly done, A light supper 
finished the happy day, and at nine o’clock I retired to my 
bed-room, where I again was soothed to rest by the murmur 
of a distant cascade, and the soft sighing of the breezes 
among the trees. 

The next day was a holiday begged by our guardian, and 
after dinner we took a walk to view a remarkably fine 
prospect. Sophia, who had greatly recovered her fatigue, 
had made up her mind that she must not accompany us ; she 
was therefore much delighted when Roger appeared at the 
hall door with his Dapple, on which he had placed a side- 
saddle for Miss, declaring his intention to accompany her 
in her excursion. Thus passed our second day, andthe 
Sunday followed next. Oh, what a blessed and happy Sune) 
day was that ; the note of the cuckoo deep in the dale ush- 
ered in the morning, the sun shone bright, primroses and 
violets embalmed the air, and love and harmony gladdened 
every heart; every one seemed conscious on that sweet 
morning of the morefjmmediate presence of a reconciled 
God, and a sense of happiness known only to those who 
have been brought to accept salvation, as offered through 
the Redeemer, filled and inspired every heart. 

My guardian, in his fresh powdered wig, for Miss Agnes 
had undertaken the job for the old gentleman, handed my 
governess to the village church, and enjoyed a dish of as- 
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paragus and boiled chickens on his return, as much or more, 
he said than he had ever done at a Lord Mayor’s feast. 

In the evening Lucilla played some hymns on the organ 
which stood in the dining room, and the old gentleman 
whilst sipping his tea, thus expressed himself. “ Vil tell 
you what, my young ladies, if you are not happy here, it is 
nobedy’s fault but your own; but you are happy, I see it by 
your countenances, and I am much inclined to think, tliat if 
religion was made as pleasant elsewhere as it is here, there 
would not be so many infidels as there now are.” 

Mrs. Bloomfield replied, “that she did what she could 
to make religion pleasant, or rather to let it appear as it re- 
ally was, any thing but gloomy or morose, at the same tine 
adding, that the fear of God was not natural to sinful men; 
and that it was not on sunny days, but under clouds thatthe 
real love of Christ could be brought to proof. And clouds,” 
she said, “ will come, which the tenderest parent cannot 
prevent ; it is in adversity, therefore, and under crosses and 

‘disappointments, that we must look for the proofs of real re- 
ligion in the heart? 

Our guardian left us the next day, and we parted from 
him with many tears, After this followed many happy, 
happy months, in which my sweet Sophia seemed to gath- 
er strength, and to bloom anew with recovered health. 
During this time we enjoyed a thousand innecent delights, 
from the commencement of which my sickening memory 
shrinks with dread. . 

At length came spring; the flowers blossomed and the 
song of birds was renewed. in the woods ; but in measure as 
» the year advanced my sweet Sophia drooped. Every med- 

ical assistance was obtained, every ‘consolation was suppli+, 
ed, but the gangrene had taken too deep’a root to be reach 
ed by the art iP ioan ; and like my broken hyacinth she 
languished from day to day, and atifength her fair spirit 
passed away on the bosom of her beloved Lucilla, without 
agroan, without a struggle, leaving this reflection for our 
sole consolation, that she had died in the often expressed 
assurance of certain happiness through her Redeemer, im 
whom alone she pa Fm 


She was laid in the dust in the parish church-yard, beside 
the grave of Mrs. Bloomfield’s husband, and two infant 


: 
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children ; and it was ever afterwards a custom as long as 
any of our blessed little society remained in thapplace, to 
spread fresh flowers on her grave, on the atinivefsary of the 
day whereon sli@ had been admitted into glory. 

Thus died my sweet Sophia in the fifteenth year of her 
age, leaving me for a time as one bereaved of all comfort, 
and the more so, as I never could divest myself of the idea 
that her death would not have occurred so soon, had she 
never left Mrs. Bloomfield. Here indeed was a punishment 
for petulance which I had not anticipated, but I was hum- 
bled after a time under the chastisement, and made to feel 
my excessive sinfulness, and also to receive with gratitude 
the consolations which were offered me, in the friendship 
and sympathy of Theresa, Lucilla, and Amelia. 

And now, my gentle reader$, as it is not my intention to 
enter farther into my history, I close my narrative in this 
place—with this pleasing assurance, that all who once form- 
ed the society at Mrs. Bloomfield’s, preserved the sweet 
hope of a blessed re-union in glory, throughout the longer 
or shorter terms of their respective continuance on earth 3 
and that I, the only surviving of these the lovely compan- 
ions of my early days, rejoice only in the hope of that un- 
ion with my Redeemer, with whom I trust J shall find all 
that I have consigned to his keeping, throughout the long 
course of my life, which has been marked with those many 
bereavements to which all must be exposed,-who attain the 
measure of the life of man. 

“T know that my Redeemer liveth,.and that he’ shall 
stand at the latter day upon the earth. And though after 
my skin worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I 

« see God. M. M. S$. 
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THE MONK. 
‘(From Colloquia et Meditationes, &e. M. Luther.) 


A who had introduced himself to the bed side of a 
dying nobleman who Was at that time in a state of insensi- 
bility, continued crying out “My Lord will you make a 


i, 
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grant of such and such a thing to our monastery 2?” The 
sick paggpable to speak, nodded his head. The monk 
turned d tothe son who was standing in the room, and 
said. “ You see, sir, that my lord, yeur fatli€r, gives his con- 
sent to my request.” The son immediately exclaimed, 
“ Father is it your will that I kick this monk down stairs ?” 
The usual nod was given. The young man instantly re- 
warded the assiduities of the monk by sending him with 
great precipitation out of the house. 


——____] 


A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF THE LATE 
JANE TAYLOR. 


(From an English Magazine.) 


I nave uniformly been accustomed to venerate the name 
of Jane Taylor. To the religious public, her modest vir- 
tues, and the graces of her consecrated genius, will invari- 
ably be fragrant and sweet ;” and in the estimation of the 
intelligent and pious readers of the *Youth’s Magazine, 
_ there is something peculiarly charming in her character, 
and touching in her remembrance. A thousand interesting. 
and inspiring associations are connected with her name; 
and the impression produced, by the sweetness of her spirit, 
the elevated piety of her disposition, and the excellence of 
her writings, will never be obliterated. It is on these grounds 
especially, that 1 forward to the Youth’s Magazine a com- 
munication, that I intended transmitting some months ago: 
pe modest and unambitious communication, will prove, 

should hope, gratifying to those wlio may honor me with 
a peru Every person of correct thought will coincide 
with me, when I say, that itis at once interesting and im- 
proving to’reeur to the character and deportment of indi- 
viduals of distinguished excellence, whose lives exhibited 
various excellences harmoniously combined, and whose 
writings bear the impress of. their elevated minds, 

The remarks aow made will apply with some degree of 
appropriateness and force to the distinguished female, whose 


*The work in which the sete: f Q. Q. Miss, Taylor's 
esa were originally publish he : od 
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excellences will be the subject of a few observations. . The 
late Jane Taylor’s life has been recently written with much 
simplicity, beauty, and tenderness, by her brother; it has 
produced a pleasing and powerful impression on the public 
mind. Her character, we have every reason for supposing, 
exhibited “a thousand winning charms,” to delight those 
who were acquainted with her, and her intellectual qualities 
are so strikingly marked, and so prominently exhibited in 
her writings, that all who have perused them must acknowl- 
edge the cultivation, the richness, and the vigor of her mind. 
Hence it is impossible not to recur with deep interest though 
mournful pleasure, to the late lamented Jane Taylor, I 
never saw this lady personally, but I have beheld her, and 
loved to gaze on her, in her excellent writings. I remem- 
ber being engaged as an occasional supply at her father’s 
chapel, on the Sabbath when she was lying, wan and mo- 
tionless, as a corpse. I could not suppress the rising wish 
at the ti O! that I had seen that interesting and emi- 
nently pious, as well as richly gifted, female, whose depart- 
ure from this world has thrown a large circle of relatives 
and friends into the deepest agony of woe, and produced so 
painful an impression on the whole religious, and a great 
part of the literary, world. While I remained at Ongar, I 
proposed as many inquiries, as I deomed prudent or allow- 
able, respecting the deceased lady, and endeavoured to gain 
from those who knew and loved her, that accurate acquaint- 
ance with her habits, her character, her conversation, and 
her deportment, which 1 was well aware would equally 
gratify my feelings, and instruct my mind. This was done 
to gratify curiosity ; to get my attention pleasingly arrested; 
and, as I was so near the spot of her decease, the town in 
which she had concerted her beneficent plans, and prosecu- 
ted her “ walks of usefulness” for many years, I thought 
some touching story might be told, or that some beautiful 
incident might be narrated. I felt particularly gratified 
with one circumstance detailed respecting this highly gifted 
lady, that she was devoted and unremitting in her attention 
and most ardent in her attachment, to the Sabbath school 


connected with her valued parent’s place of worship, and 
one also at an adjacent village. I could net help being 
struck with this little incident, so beautifally expressive of 
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character ; so clearly indicative of that tone of pious and de- 
vout feeling, which she cherished. Her attainments were for- 
gotten ; her talents, however numerous and attractive, were 
“ lost sight of,” when engaged in the hallowed employment 
of instructing the young and illiterate in sacred knowledge 
—of directing them to heaven—or rather, her mental ener- 
gies and resources, no matter what the beauty, fertility, or 
power of her mind, were all given to Jesus, so that He might 
be glorified. Now this is the obvious and delightful tenden- 
cy of true piety: it most sweetly compels the possessor of 
genuine and lofty talent, whenever it imbues the mind and 
heart with its beneficent spirit, to say to Jesus, “ Here Lord 
take all—let all be employed, cultivated, and improved, so 
that the number of thy subjects may be augmented ; so 
that the boundaries of thine empire may be widened.” 

I could not refrain from perceiving, when at Ongar, how 
deeply interested all with whom I entered into any conver- 
sation seemed to feel, in recurring to the distinguished lady, 
who was the ornament of “this narrow sphere,” but who 
now shines forth with all the brightness of the mid-day sun, 
in the kingdom of her Father. She had evidently won their 
esteem, and secured their most affectionate regard ; and this 
was accomplished, not by any studied exhibition, but by a - 

-develop»ment of character, as simple as it was beautiful, 
and as artless as it was attractive: “Indeed,” said one to 
me, “ you cannot think how humble, how unassuming she 
was! How readily she would come, and see us, and enter 
into the most free and animated conversation.” This is true 
christianity: it makes its disciples lovely by the humility 
and affection which they discover. “It was with the utmost 
anxiety” said an affectionate mother to me, “ that our fami- 
ly, on the first of every returning month, glanced their eyes 
over the cover of the Youth’s Magazine, to see whether any 
of the contributions of Q, Q. had been inserted ; and it was 
most cheering to them, when they perceived that some 
beautiful essay, or sparkling dialogue, or glowing piece of 

etry, had a place assigned to it, in that valuable miscel- 
any.” 

I can scarcely express how I felt, on a warm and beaute- 
ous Sabbath morning, for every thing was lovely in nature, 
and every insect was gaily fluttering in the sun-beams; 
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when I looked into the dark and narrow chamber, where the 
body of this distinguished female was to be deposited on the 
following Tuesday, there to rest in hope and peace till the 
resurrection morn. When I entered the chapel where the 
late lamented Jane Taylor was accustomed to worship the 
God of salvation, F looked round almost instinctively, to 
the pew in which she had so often celebrated the praises of 
Jesus ; prostrated her spirit in humble and dev@tt supplica- 
tion before God; and experienced the most tranquilizing 
and exquisite emotions, while bharkening to the announce- 
ments of mercy, and the proclamation of redeeming love, 
uttered by her beloved and venerated parent. The pew 
was empty ; not a countenance was seen; nota voice was 
heard to ascend from it to God. All was desolate as the 
grave. What a train of affecting associations, both of 
thought and feeling, immediately connected itself with the 
mind, calculated to fill with pensive sadness, and yet to 
quicken solemn and deyout emotion. Her own interesting 
lines were fully verified in their application to herself— 


** And she whose nobler course is seen to shine, 
At once with human knowledge and divine; 
Who mental culture and domestic rites 

In close and graceful amity unites, 

Striving to hold them in their proper place, 
Not interfering with her heaveuly race ? 

Whose constant aim it is, and fervent prayer, 
On earthly ground, to breathe celestial air.” 


Let our youthful readers unceasingly remember, that, 
though they may not be distinguished by that superior intel- 
lect which Jane Taylor possessed, they may imbibe her 
spirit, exhibit her humility, cultivate her love to Christ, 
and possess those fine principles which she derived from the 


cross. 
“This is the diadem of youth — 


Allis trash besides.” 
T. W—, Pastor. 


REMARKABLE PROVIDENCE. 


Tue miraculous support of the prephet Elijah by the 
ravens being commanded to bring him bread at the Brook 
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Cherith during the persecution of the merciless Ahab, re- 
minds us of the singular interposition of Providence, by 
which the life of Admiral DeColigny’s chaplain was saved 
during the massacre of the French Protostants on St. Bar- 
tholomew’s day, when, by order of .king Charles IX. Ad- 
miral Coligny himself was murdered in his own house, and 
during three days every Protestant that could be found was 
put to the sWord. Many who secreted themselves perished 
with hunger, but Merlin, the chaplain, sheltered himself in a 
hay-loft ; and it is recorded, in the acts of the next Synod 
after this event, in which he was moderator, that he was 
supported for three days by means of ahen, which deposit- 
ed an egg regularly near his place of refuge. 


’ 


MISSIONARY FACTS AND ANECDOTES. 


Tue Rev Thomas Burchell, English missionary to the 
West Indies, on returning to Jamaica, says, in a letter 
dated March 16, 1827,— 


On our arrival at the Bay we were welcomed by many 
hundreds of our poor, but grateful friends; and as soon 
as our vessel was anchored, many came off in boats and ca- 
noes to congratulate us on our return, and great numbers 
crowded on the wharf to await our landing, whilst others 
went up to our habitation to receive us there, Their ex- 
pressions and tears of joy were painfully pleasing, and ex- 
cited mingled emotions in our breasts. 

The two churches. viz, Montego Bay and C. Spring, I 
found living in peace, and in the enjoyment of prosperity ; 
and out of 600 members, only one case had occurred dur- 
ing my absence to require the censure and discipline of the 
church. Thus vigilantly has the great Shepherd watched 
over the flock, and thus mercifully has he preserved them 
in this hostile, wicked, and benighted land. The thankful- 
ness and joy I experienced in meeting my poor flock con- 
tinuing stedfast, I could not describes individual expres- 
sions of gratitude I felt infinitely unworthy ; I desired that 
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all within, and all around me, should praise the name of 
the Lord. When I look at what has been effected here 
within the short space of four years, I am obliged with ad- 
miration to exclaim, “It is the Lord’s doings, and it is mar- 
vellous in my eyes.” 

Our chapel, and every other room in the house where the 
people can possibly hear, are crowded to excess3 so that af- 
ter crop, judging from past experience, one half will not be 
able to get within the walls, Last Sunday morning at six 
o’clock the chapel would not held tho people who were 
come to prayer meeting, the greatest part of whom had 
walked from five to twenty miles. 

March 17. Since my arrival here, I have been princi- 
paily engaged in examining our members and enquirers, and 
receiving the experience of many whom I expect to baptize 
to-morrow morning. Their simple tales have been exceed- 
ingly satisfatory and interesting. I asked one a few eve- 
nivgs ago if he loved Jesus Christ; James replied, “ Mas- 
sa, me love Christ; me really love him for true.” TT. B. 
“But how do you know you love him?” James. “ How 
me know ? why, if me tink, or peak, or hear of Christ, it 
make me heart feel joy : Massa, who me love if me no love 
Christ ; did him no pill his precious blood for me, poor ne- 
gro?” And last week, (though I scarcely dare narrate the 
tale,) a few of our friends, as is their custom, were met to- 
gether to hold a prayer meeting ; the overseer heard of it, 
and apprehending them, put them in the stocks for that night 
and the ensuing doy, when he sent them down to the parish 
workhouse, a place of punishment for the most abandoned 
negroes, where they are worked in chains. When these 
poor creatures heard they were to be sent to the workhouse, 
thinking such severe punishment would discourage and ter- 
rify their friends, they sent the following messages: “ Tell 
we broders and sisters to keep heart ; dey must no trouble 
for we ; we no kill, no steal; we punish for Massa Christ, 
and him can comfort we ; him make we already quite joy. 
Tell dem to stand fast—to pray more, and more, and more; 
if we keep in de workhouse twelve months, we will by Mas- 


Sa’s help keep pray, and we will come home praying and 


Singing.” These are very painful and trying, and yet grat- 
ifying circumstances.—See 1 Thess. iii. 1, 2, 3. 






YO Natural Theology. 


We have now established a Sabbath school, which I think 
will be productive of very much good. The thirst for 
knowledge is almost incredible, and a supply of Sunday 
school books, which was kindly granted me by the Sunday 
School Union Society ata very reduced price, will soon be 
exhausted ; so numerous are the applications of the poor 
negroes, they carry their primers and small spelling books 
in their pockets every where, and get a little help from one 
another, till their progress astonishes me. The books and 
magazines so kindly presented by the Misses S. I have found 
very acceptable and serviceable. 


NATURAL THEOLOGY, 


OR EVIDENCES OF THE EXISTENCE OF THE DEITY, COLLECTED 
FROM THE WORKS OF NATURE, 


THE GASTRIC FLUID. 


But, whilst I contend for these propositions, I do not ex- 
clude myself from asserting that there may be, and that . 
there are, other cases, in which, although we cannot exhib- 
it mechanism, or prove indeed that mechanism is employed, 
we want not sufficient evidence to conduct us to the same 
conclusion, 

There is what may be called the chymical part of our 
frame; of which, by reason of the imperfection of our 
chymistry, we can attain to no distinct knowledge: I mean, 
not to a knowledge, either in degree or kind, similar to that 
which we possess of the mechanical’part of our frame. It 
does not therefore afford the same species of argument as 
that which mechanism affords ; and yet it may afford an argu- 
ment in a high degree satisfactory. The gastric juice, ot 
the liquor which digests the food in the stomachs of animals, 
js Of this class. Of all menstrua,* it is the most active, the 


* Our young readeys will do well to have a Dictionary at hand, while 
reading these extracts from Dr. Paley :—and it will do them no harm 
to keep one by them, let them be reading what they may. ‘ 
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most universal, In the human stomach, for instance, con- 
sider what a variety of strange substances, and how widely 
different from one another, it, in a few hours, reduces to one 
uniform pulp, milk, or mucilage. It seizes upon every 
thing, it dissolves the texture of almost every thing, that 
comes in its way. The flesh of perhaps all animals; the 
seeds and fruits of the greatest number of plants ; the roots 
and stalks and leaves of many, hard as they are, yield to 
its powerful pervasion. The change wrought by it is dif- 
ferent from any chemical solution which we can produce, or 
with which we are acquainted, in this respect as well as ma- 
ny others, that, in our chemistry, particular menstrua act on- 
ly upon particular substances. Consider moreover that this 
fluid, stronger in its operation than a caustic alkali or min- 
eral acid, than red precipitate or aqua fortis itself, is never- 
theléss as mild, and bland, and inoffensive to the touch or 
taste, as saliva or gum water, which it much resembles. 
Consider, I say, these several properties of the digestive 
organ, and of the juice with which it is supplied, or rath- 
er with which it is made to supply itself, and you will con- 
fess it to be entitled to a name, which it has sometimes 
received, that of “ the chemical wonder of animal nature.” 

Still we are ignorant of the composition of this fluid, and 
of the mode of its action; by which is meant that we are 
not capable, as we are in the mechanical part of our frame, 
of collating it with the operations of art. And this I call 
the imperfection of our chemistry; for, should the time 
ever arrive, which is not perhaps to be despaired of, when 
we can compound ingredients, so as to form a solvent, which 
will act in the manner in which the gastric juice acts, we 
may be able to ascertain the chemical piiniciples upon which 
its efficacy depends, as well as from what part, and by what 
concoction, in the human body, these principles are gener- 
ated and derived. 

In the mean time, ought that, which is in truth the de- 
fect of our chemistry, to hinder us from acquiescing in the 
inference, which a production of nature, by its place, its 
properties, its actions, its surprising efficacy, its invaluable 
use, authorises us tu draw in respect of a creative design? 
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SECRETIONS, 


Another most subtle and curious function of animal bo- 
dies is secretion. ‘This function is semi-chemical and semi- 
mechanical ; exceedingly important and diversified in its ef- 
fects, but obscure in its process and in its apparatus. The im- 
portance of the secretory organs is but too well attested by 
the diseases, which an excessive, a deficient, or a vitiated 
secretion is almost sure of producing. A single secretion 
being wrong, is enough to make life miserable, or some- 
times to destroy it- Nor is the variety lcss than the im- 
portance. From one and the same blood (I speak «f the 
human body) about twenty different fluids are separated ; 
in their sensible properties, in taste, smell, colour, and cqn- 
sistency, the most unlike one another that is possible; thick, 
thin, salt, bitter, sweet; and, if from our own we pass to 
other species of animals, we find amongst their secretions 
not only the most various, but the most opposite properties; 
the most nutritious aliment, the deadliest poison; the sweet 
est perfumes, the most fetid odours, Of these the greater 
part, as the gastric juice, the saliva, the bile, the flippery 
mucilage which lubricates the joints, the tears which moisten 
the eye, the wax which defends the ear, are, after they are 
secreted, made use of in the animal economy ; are evident- 
ly subservient, and are actually contributing to the utilities 
of the animal itself. Other fluids seem to be separated on- 
ly to be rejected. ‘That this also is necessary (though why 
it was originally necessary, we cannot tell) is shewn by the 
consequence of the separation being long suspended ; which 
consequence is disease and death. Akin to secretion, if aot 
the same thing, is assimilation, by which one and the same 
blood is converted into bone, muscular flesh, nerves, mem- 
branes, tendons; things as different as the wood and iron, 
canvas and cordage, of which a ship with its furniture is com- 
posed. We have no operation of ait wherewith exactly to 
compare all this, for no other reason perhaps than that all 
operations of art are exceeded by it. No chemical election, no 
chemical analysis or resolution of a substance into its cou 
stituent parts, no mechanical sifting or division, that we are 
acquainted with, in perfection or variety come up to animal 
secretion. Nevertheless the apparatus and process are ob- 
scure ; not to say, absolutely concealed from our enquiries. 
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Iu a few, and only a few instances, we can discern a little of 
the constitution of a gland. In the kidneys of large ani- 
mals we can trace the emulgent artery dividing itself into 
an infinite number of branches; their extremities every 
where communicating with little round bodies, in the sub- 
stance of which bodies the secret of the machinery seems to 
reside, for there the change ismade. We can discern pipes 
laid from these round bodies towards the pelvis, which is a 
bason within the solid of the kidney. We can discern these 
pipes joining and collecting together into larger pipes 5 and 
when so collected, ending in innumerable papilla, through 
which the secreted fluid is continually oozing into its recep- 
tacle, This is all we know of the mechanism of a gland, 
even in the case in which it seems most capable of being 
investigated. Yet to pronounce that we know nothing of 
animal secretion, or nothing satisfactorily, aad with that 
concise remark to dismiss the article from our argument, 
would be to dispose of the subject very hastily and very ir- 
rationally. For the purpose which we want, that of evine- 
ing intention, we know a great deal. And what we know 
isthis. We see the blood carried by a pipe, conduit, or 
duct, to the gland. We sce an organized apparatus, be its 
construction or action what it will, which we call that gland. 
We see the blood, or part of that blood, after it has passed. 
through and undergone the action of the gland, coming 
from itby an emulgent vein or artery, i.e. by another pipe 
or conduit. And we see also at the same time, a new and 
specific fluid issuing from the same gland by its excretory 
duct, i.e. by athird pipe or conduit; which new fluid is in 
some cases discharged out of the body, in more cases re- 
tained within it, and there executing some important and in- 
telligible office. Now supposing, or admitting, that we know 
nothing of the proper internal constitution of a gland, or of 
the mode of its acting upon the blood ; then our situation is 
precisely that of an unmechanical looker-on, who stands by 
a stocking-loom, a corn-mill, a carding-machine, or a thresh- 
ing-machine at work, the fabric and mechanism of which, as 
well as all that passes within, is hidden from his sight by 
the out-side case; or, if seen, would be too complicated for 
his uninformed, uninstructed understanding to comprehend. 
And what is that situation ? This spectator, ignorant as he 
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is, sees at one end a material enter the machine, as unground 
grain the mill, raw cottun the carding-machine, sheaves of 
unthreshed corn the threshing-machine; and, when he casts 
his eye to the other end of the apparatus, he sees the ma- 
terial issuing from it in a new state; and, what is more, ina 
state manifestly adapted to future uses; the grain in meal 
tit for the making of bread, the wool in rovings ready for 
spinning into threads, the sheaf in corn dressed for the mill. 
Ts it necessary that this man, in order to be convinced, that 
design, that intention, that contrivance hes becn employed 
about the machine, should be allowed to pull it in pieces; 
should be enabled to examine the parts separately ; explore 
their action upon one another, or their operation, whether 
simultaneous or successive, upon the material which is pre- 
sented to them? He may long to do this to gratify his curi- 
osity ; he may desire to do it to improve his theoretic knowl- 
edge ; or he may have amore substantial reason for request- 
ing it, if he happen instead, of a common visitor, tc be af 
mill-wright by profession, er a person sometimes called in to 
repair such-like machines when out of order; but, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the existence of counsel and design 
in the formation of the machine, he wants no such intromis- 
sion or privity. What he sees is sufficient. Theeffect up- — 
onthe material, the change produced in it, the utility of 
that change for future applications, abundantly testify, be 
the concealed part of the machine or of its construction ° 
what it will, the hand and agency of a contriver. If any 
confirmation were wanting to the evidence which the ani- 
mal secretions afford of design, it may be derived, as kath 
been already hinted, from their variety, and from their ap- 
propriation to their place and use. They all come from 
the same blood; they are all drawn off by glands; yet the 
produce is very different, and the difference exactly adapt- 
ed to the work which is to be done, or the end to be answer- 
ed. No account can be given of this without resorting to 
appointmert. Why, for instance, is the saliva, which is 
diffused over the seat of taste, insipid, whilst so many others 
of the secretions, the tears, and the sweat, are salt? Why 
does the gland within the ear separate a viscid substatice, 
which defends that passage; the gland in the upper angle 
of the eye, a thin brine, which washes the ball? Why is the 
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synovia of the joints mucilaginous; the bile bitter, stimu- 
lating, and soapy? Why does the juice, which flows inte the 
stomach, contain powers, which make that bowel, the great 
laboratory, as it is by its situation the recipient, of the ma- 
terials of future nutrition? These are all fair questions; and 
no answer can be given to them, but what calls in intelli- 
gence and intention. 

My object in the present chapter has been to teach three 
things: first, that it isa mistake to suppose, that, in reason- 
ing from the appearances of nature, the imperfectionof our 
knowledge proportionably affects the certainty of our con- 
clusion; for in many cases it does not affect it at all: se- 
condly, that the different parts of the animal frame may be 
classed and distributed, according to the degree of exactness 
with which we can compare them with works of art: third- 
ly, that the ‘mechanical parts of our frame, or, those in 
which this comparison is most complete, although constitut- 
ing, probably, the coarsest portions of nature’s workman- 
ship, are the properest to be alleged as proofs and speci- 
mens of design, 
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Mrs. Corbon kept a village school in the State of New- 
York. She hada noble mind, and was a friend,to all geod 
children, One cold morning in the winter, a small boy 
came along, with a saw on his arm, and wanted this lady 
to hire him to saw wood. 

She said, one of her neighbors, a trusty man, woulddike 
to saw the wood, and she did not wish to hire any body 


_ else. “ O dear,” said the boy, “ what skall Ido?” “ Why, 


little fellow,” said she, “ what is the matter ?” 

He answered, “ My father is blind, mother is sick, and I 
left my sister crying at home, for fear poor ’ma will die. I 
take care of them, as well as I can ; but they have nothing 
te eat. I want to work and get something for them.” 

Mrs. Corbon had never seen this lad before, and did not 
know what-his name was, till he told her ; but she perceiv- 
‘ g* 
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ed he was a boy of uncommon goodness, because he was so 
kind to his parents and sister. 

He shivered very much with the cold, for he was but 
thinly dressed, and his ear locks were white with frost. 
The lady asked him to come in and wario himself. As he 
sat in a.chair by the fire, she saw the tears run down his 
cheeks, and she tried to comfort him. 

“It is not for myself,” said Frank, “that Lery. I don’t 
mind a little cold, but I can’t help thinking of the family 
at home. We used to be very happy; but a sad change 
has happened in our house.” 

“ Are you not hungry ?” said Mrs. Corbon. “ Not much, 
ma’am : that is not what troubles me. I had some potato 
for dinner yesterday.” “Did you not have supper last 
night ??.-.No ma’am.” ‘ Nor breakfast this morning 1’? 
* Not yet: but no matter, I shall get some by and by. If 
I try to do well, God will protect me; for so my precious 
mother says. I believe she is the best woman in the world. 
If I did not think she was, I would not say so.” .. 

* You are a brave lad,” said the lady ; “I will be your 
friend;if you have not another on earth ;” and the tears 
sparkled in her eyes as she gave hima biscuit with a piece 
of meat, on a small plate, 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said Frank; “if you please, I - 
will keep them to carry home. Don’t you think, ma’am, 
that any body will hire me to saw wood?” 

“ Yes, my dear little fellow,” she answered, “I will give 
you money to saw mine.” He thanked her again, and ran 
to the wood-pile to begin his work, The lady put on her 
cloak, and went out among her neighbors. 

‘ ke told them Frank was one of the best boys she had 
ever seen, and hoped they would do something to help the 
little fellow to provide for the family. 

So they came to her house, where he was, and one gave 
him a six cent piece, another a shilling, and a third twenty- 
five cents, till they made up nearly three dollars, 

They presented him a loaf of bread, part of a cheese, 
some meat and cake, a jug of » afd some apples to 
roast for his sick mother ; with a snug basket to put them 
all in: so that he had as much as he could earty. 
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He told them he was very much obliged to them indeed ; 
but he did not wish to be a beggar. He chose to work and 
pay for what he had, if they would let him: but they said 
he must not stay now. He might see to that. another 
time. 

“ We are going,” said Mrs. Corbon, “ to send the things 
to your mother, because’she is such an excellent lady ; and 
I should like to see her myself.” | __ 

Frank hurried back, tugging his load, and the whole fam- 
ily cried for joy. ‘ Bless your dear little heart,” said his 
poor blind father ; “ come here, and let me get hold of you, 
I hope, my son, you will never be unable to see the friends 
you love ; but we must not complain, nor forget the favors 
we receive, because we cannot have every thing as we wish, 
My dear wife, a blessing has come upun us all, for the 
sake of our dutiful child. He is one of nature’s noblemen. 
His badges are not a star and ribandy but a head and heart.” 
The good man raised his hands in prayer, and thanked the 
Creator of the world, for giving him so hopeful a son. 

It is thirty years since this affair happened; and the same 
Frank Lucas is now a judge, and one of the first men in 
the county where he lives. His father is at rest. Twenty 
summers the bell flower has bloomed on his peaceful 

ve. 

His mother has grown very old and feeble, and can just 
walk about the house, leaning on her staff. She still.Jives 
with her son. He says it will be but a short time before 
this revered parent must be called away, to her et 
home; but, while her life is sparéd, it shall be his delight 
to make her last days happy. 

He often says, “{ should have been a poor wretch, if it 
had mot been for the early care. of my kind mother.” 

This good old lady talks very sensibly about the different 
scenes she has passed through in life. She has been righ, 
and then very poor, and now is rich again, in having so ex- 
cellent a son. 

She is like a living history of the years that are gone, and 
the changes which have taken place in this favored nation, 
since she was a little child; and she now seems only wait- 
ing for her Redeemer to call her to that bright world, where 
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the souls of the righteous dwell, and where all is joy and 
peace. 

Judge Lucas. is married to a charming lady, and has five 
children, They go to school; and their father tells them 
that if they intend ever to be ‘useful, they must learn well 
while they are young; if they expect to be blest in this 
world, or the next, they must Jove God, honor their parents 
and teachers, and be kind to all; and that, in this free coun- 
try, the way for a poor little bey to become a great and hap- 
py man, is to be honest, industrious and good. 


ANCIENT ADVICE. 


{ Thoughts be divine, lawful, chaste. 
Conversation: be brief, honest, true. 
Works be profitable, holy, charitable. 
Manners be grave, courteous, cheerful. 
Diet be temperate, convenient, sober. 


; a be frugal, neat, comely. 

ill be constant, obedient, ready. 
Sleep be moderate, quiet, reasonable. 
Prayers be short, frequent, fervent. 
Recreations be lawful, suitable, seldom. 
Memory be of death, punishment, glory. 


si ear be silent ; 
y silent Pa wert ae understand ; 





ee nderstand remembe?’s pie 
ayPomember ; do accordingly.” , 
— see, judge not. 

hear, believe not. 

know, tell not. 

can do, do not. 

On every occasion, when you discourse, think first, and 
‘look narrowly what you speak—of whom you speak—to 
whom you speak—how you speak—and when you speak: 
and what you speak, speak wisely—speak wtih lest you 
bring yourself into great trouble. 


All that you 








fe colored people. This is not all. The researches of 
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Religious Intelligence. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
VIEW OF RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE OF THE PAST YEAR. 


From ConsTanTiInopLe we heard, by the indefatigable 
Wolff, a year ago—we have heard, ihe past year, by two 
English missionaries—and the intelligence has been con- 
firmed by our own missionary on the spot,—that several 
hundreds of Jews, in that city, are secretly persuaded of the 
truth of Christianity. We have heard, also, that a great 
sensation was occasioned among the affluent Armenians of 
Constantinople, by a letter from one of our missionaries. 

Turning our eyes to that interesting region, which was 
anciently the dwelling place of the church of God, what do 
we behold? The inhabitants of Mount Lesanon—compar- 
atively a hardy, courageous, and intelligent people—become 
so sensitive to the approaches of truth, that the missiona- 
ries at Beyroot are obliged to restrain themselves from trav- 
elling, lest the country be thrown into uproar—as Ephesus 
was, by the apostle Paul; and yet, in their houses, they 
find full occupation in conversing with such, as brave the 
terrors of spiritual excommunication to call upon them.— 
We almost tremble to hear again from that land, lest some 
wf the messengers of our churches may have fallen beneath 
the scimetar of the Turk, or the dagger of the vengeful 
papist of the mountain. 

We have heard, also, that Grexcr, through the mereifal 
providence of the Lord of armies, is virtually free, and we 
shall watch with solicitude, durifig the present year, to see 
if the gifted minds of her populaton can be rendered ac- 
cessible to the influence of the Gospel. The same great 
event, which broke the chains of Greece, shook, also, the 
eer of the Moslem in Europe; and we shall probably 

now this year, whefher the baleful flood, which has so long 
spread desolation over the fairest portion of Asia, is to be 
speedily rolled back, and lay open the Seven Churches to 
the re-animating influence of the Sun of Righteousness, 

Turning our eyes from Eurcpe and Asia to the Wesrern 
Sores or Arnica, the intelligence of the last year seems 
to place beyond reasonable controversy the usefulness of 
colonising Western Africa with a Christian population of 
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the colony in Liberia have made us acquainted with a most 
interesting field of missionary labor in that country, and a 
society in Germany, and three societies in the United States 
have already resolved to take possession of it—And how 
blessed will be the day, when. missionaries from Liberia, and 
missionaries from Abyssinia, shall meet each other, for the 
first time, on the healthful table-lands of Central Africa ! 

The Ispanps 1x Tne Soutu Paciric.—The intelligence 
of the past year enables.us to say; definitely and positively, 
that the influence of Christian missions has driven idolatry 
entirely from twenty-one islands. Their inhabitants are no 
more alarmed by the noise of war, nor by the shriek of vic- 
tims immolated on the altars of demons; and they have 
been taught to read, and write, and to make provision for 
the necessities, the decencies, and the comforts of life. 
Some thousands have ‘been introduced into the Christian 
church upon a credible profession of piety. 

From our own mission at the Sanpwicn IsLAnps, we 
have heard of animating success among the natives, and of 
bitter opposition from foreign residents and visitants ;— 
which opposition, however, has been the means of making 
the existence and prosperity of the mission known to thou- 
sands in this country and in England, who otherwise might, 
have remained in ignorance respecting it; and so the wrath 
of man has been overruled for good.—To dwell on this 
mission so signally blessed of heaven, will not comport 
with the space allotted us. We shall, therefore, only advert 
to one scene, which in a view of the mission, strikes us 
with singular loveliness + and that is the last hours of Ka- 
raimoku, the pious regent of the Sandwich Islands. 

He had been the friend of the mission from the first— 
had forsaken his vices, embraced the Gospel, joined the 
church of Christ, and maintained a consistent life. And 
when he found he must die, he resolved to retire to the 
island, and to the spot in that island, which had been famil- 
iar to his early days. Having retired to the home of his 
fathers, he « few days after died; and as he died, this ven- 
erable warrior and chieftain said, “I am happy—I am hap- 
py,”—a speech, which, we venture to say, no dying island- 
er ever uttered before the missionaries arrived and preach- 


ed the Gospel.—Miss, Her, 
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Poetry. 
ON SIN—A SIMILE. 


As a poor urchin on the ice, 

When he has tumbled once or twice, 
With cautious step and trembling feet 
Begins to think of a retreat, 

And trudges on to seek the shore, 
Resolved to trust the ice no more ; 
But meeting with a daring mate 

Who often used to slide and skate, 
Again is into danger led, 

And falls again and breaks his head. 
So youth when first they’re drawn from sin 
And see the danger they are in, 
Would gladly quit the thorny way, 
And think it is unsafe to stay ; 

But meeting with their wicked train, 
Return with them to sin again; 

With them the paths of vice explore, 
And rush to ruin evermore. 


F one 


A MOTHER’S REFLECTIONS AMIDST HER SLEEPING 
CHILDREN. 


WELL, the last prattling tongue at length is still, 
The fond “ good night” murmured through dosing lips. 
And now sweet slumber closes every lid, 
And all arouad I hear their breathings as . 
They sleep; and think on them, while they may dream— 
Perhaps of sports enjoyed this day, pastime 
Long’d for on to-morrow. Yes, sweet slumb’rers, 
A Mother’s watch is on you, and various 
Are her thoughts. Sie thinks upon the time, when 
No longer lodged beneath her roof, which now 
Contains you all,(save one safe lodged above)— 
You may be scatter’d far from her, anddwell_ 
Apart, no more to form a happy group, 
Around her fireside, her table, altar, 
Or round her room as now each snugly laid 
To rest, while she can sit the while and listen 
With rapture such as mothers only know, 
To your bre gs, now so soft and healthful, 
And then she thinks upon that awful day 
When suméfiaied from the long deep sleep of death, 
She and children shall be called te stand 
Before thPicdgmene seat of God. Where then 
Sweet dreamers,—O, tremendous thought! Where then 








Poetry— Verses, &c. 











Shall we appear ?—apart 7—apart, forever ? 
O! who shall paint this last, last, parling scene ? 
Could ransomed spirits weep, ’twould be, methinks 
That of some tender mother o’er the last 
One whom she bore, whom tenderly she rear’d, 
And taught to pray ; to see those hands, oft clasp’d 
In attitude devout upon her knee, 
Now wrung, in all the anguish of despair ; 
Those knees oft bent beside her while she prayed, 
Now trembling smile with fear; those lips and tongue, 
« Whose lisping accents she so loved to guide 
In prayer, now calling on the mountains, rocks, 
To hide him from the presence of his Judge. 
Oh! may we meet as now, a joyous group, 
With rapturous greetings hail each other, meet 
With songs of swelling praise, to tread 
The city of our God. MELISSA. ° 


Washington City, Jan. 29, 1828. 






























VERSES 
Addressed to a little girl named Margaret, whom the author met at 
Scarboreugh. ' 
MarGaret, we never met before, 
. And Margaret we may meet no more: 





What shalll say at parting? 
Scarce half a moon has run its race, 
Since first I saw your fairy face, 
Around this gay and giddy place, 

Sweet smiles and blushes darting. 
Yet from my heart I freely tell, 

I cannot help but wish you well. 


i dare not wish you stores of wealth, 

A troop of friends, unfailing health, 
And freedom from affliction! 

I dare not wish you beauty’s prize, 

Carnation lips, and bright Uiue eyes ! 

They speak thro’ tears, they breath thro’ sighs, 
Then hear my benediction ; 

Of those good things be thou possest, 

Just in the measure God thinks best. 


: But little Margaret, may you be 
All that bis eye delights to see; 
All that he loves and blesses ;- 
The Lord in darkness be your light, 
Your strength in sickness, shield in fight, 
Your comfort in distresses; ‘ 
The hope of every future breath, 
And your eternal joy in death. 
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